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and bestows its blessings upon Alaska, which it keeps from being
too cold for human habitation, and then, turning sharply towards
the south, gives California its agreeable climate.
But when we speak of ocean currents we think first of the Gulf
Stream, that mysterious river, some fifty miles wide and 1500 feet
deep, which for untold centuries has kept the northern part of
Europe well supplied with the tropical heat of the Gulf of Mexico
and which accounts for the fertility of England, Ireland, and all
the North Sea countries.
The Gulf Stream has an interesting career of its own. It be-
gins with the famous North Atlantic Eddy, a drift rather than
a current, which like a gigantic maelstrom turns round and round
in the central part of die Atlantic and enfolds within itself that
pool of semi-stagnant water which has become the home of
billions of little fishes and floating plants and which, as the Sar-
gasso or * Seaweed Sea,' played a most important part in the
history of early navigation. If once the trade-winds (the eastern
winds that blew just north of the tropics) had blown your ship
into the Sargasso Sea, you were lost. At least, that is what the
sailors of the Middle Ages firmly believed. Your vessel would
find itself caught by miles and miles of solid seaweed and every
one on board would slowly perish through hunger and thirst,
while the ghastly wreck would remain for ever bobbing up and
down beneath the cloudless sky as a silent warning to others who
might be tempted to defy the gods.
When finally Columbus sailed placidly through the heart of
this dullish stretch of water, it was shown that the fairy story
about miles and miles of solid seaweed had been grossly exagger-
ated. But even to-day there is something mysterious and un-
canny to most people in that name ' Sargasso Sea/ It sounds
medieval. It smacks of one of Dante's infernal circles. Actually,
however, it is no more exciting than the duck pond in your
park.
But to return to the Gulf Stream. Part of the North Atlantic
Eddy finally finds its way into the Caribbean Sea. There it is
joined by a current that moves westward from the coast of Africa.
These two currents, in addition to its own water, arc too much